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FUNDAMENTALS OF REFERENCE WORK AND PUBLICITY 


Again this month we present some more extended suggestions in connec- 
tion with the library program outlined in our January issue. This time Miss 
Hazeltine writes on Reference Work and Publicity. Her wide experience 
as librarian and teacher enables her to concentrate here on the fundamentals 
of these problems. 

These articles are not intended for the professionally trained librarians 
and those who are in charge of our larger libraries. They are rather for 
those who have not yet enjoyed the opportunity of detailed instruction—for 
the librarians of many of the smaller libraries and for assistants just be- 
ginning their library work. 

It seems to us that effective reference service is itself a fundamental in an 
efficiently managed library. The inquirer who receives only his one or two 
books at the loan desk, and fails to get the information which may be wait- 
ing for him in many other volumes in the same library is not getting his 
share of its service. 

We heard the other day of a library where one entering must be impressed 
with its attractive appearance. The national colors and effective posters 
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lightened the room. Growing plants beantified it. But—one flourishing 
climbing plant was carefully trained to reach nearly to the ceiling and ef- 
fectively blocked from use the shelves holding the Britannica! That library 
was missing some of its opportunity for service—further comment is super- 











fluous for our Wisconsin librarians. 


Sometimes one hears the comment: 
But we have no reference questions 
here. What about the business man 
who might say that he has no eall 
for a large part of his stock? He 
advertises. He tries to move the slow 
lines. He makes his whole stock 
count in his business. It is a mere 
truism that the library which can 
render reference service and lets the 


people know it, will have a demand 


for it. 

Other numbers of the Bulletin 
have called attention to some of the 
materials and methods of most im- 
mediate use in the library today. 
We believe that this number will help 
many librarians in letting patrons 
know what they have for them and 
in making it available promptly and 
effectively. 


Vocational books. We have been 
asked: To what extent will the 
Traveling Library Department be 
ready to supply technical and vo- 
cational books to returning Wisconsin 
soldiers and sailors? 

Most public libraries will of course 
make some provision for vocational 
and technical books. Their efforts 
to meet the local demand and that of 


the Traveling Library Department to 
meet the scattered, state-wide need 
will give our returning men that op- 
portunity of which in no measure 
should they be deprived. 

Smaller libraries not able to meet 
the demands of their community may 
also receive some help from the 
Traveling Library Department until 
they have an opportunity to build up 
their own collection along these lines. 

The nature of the subjects to be 
covered will depend upon the de- 
mands which are received. 


W. L. A. dues. The response of 
the librarians of the state to the re- 
quest that the annual Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association dues be paid early 
this year has been very gratifying. 

We take this opportunity to urge 
that those who have not paid their 
dues of one dollar, send this amount 
at once to the treasurer, Mrs. Wini- 
fred L. Davis, 604 University Ave., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The success of the library work in 
the state, as well as the success of 
our state meetings, depends upon the 
individual standing by the profession. 

Ww. ix @. 


20,000 BOOKS 
For the Boys Overseas 
Give your share 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF REFERENCE SERVICE 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin 


The Importance of Reference Work and 
its Place in Library Service 


The shibboleth of the modern library 
is service, service to the community as 
a whole and to every individual in the 
community. One of the most important 
phases of this service, and one which, 
in the small library at least, is often 
neglected, or at best undeveloped, is 
reference work. It is not too much to 
say that the library which does not en- 
large its service by interpreting the 
books in its collection and developing 
their use to the utmost is not fulfilling 
its mission. By widening its activities 
in this direction the library will come 
into contact with many people whom 
otherwise it might never reach and may 
thus forge another link between itself 
and the public. It is through the refer- 
ence department that the real educa- 
tional work of the library is done. 

First. of all it is necessary to have a 
clear conception of what is meant by 
reference work, and then to adopt a 
systematic plan for the development of 
that branch of the library’s activity. 
There have been various definitions of 
the term, but as used by librarians ref- 
erence work is generally defined as the 
‘help given to the inquirer engaged in 
research or study of any sort.” 

Thus it is seen that the field is a wide 
one; it ranges from finding answers to 
questions of the most trivial and obvious 
sort, such as tracing an address in the 
directory, or some biographical informa- 
tion in Who’s Who in America, or veri- 
fying a quotation, to the most intricate, 
commercial or technical questions, such 
as material on oxyacetylene welding, or 
markets for American machinery in 
India and other Asiatic countries, or 
tests for over-chlorination of water sup- 
ply and methods of eliminating trade 
wastes, some of these involving the aid 


of experts or the help of the special li- 
brary. 

In this connection one of the most 
vital points to bear in mind is that it is 
not sufficient to have a good collection 
of books, the reference worker must 
interpret the books and make available 
to the inquirer the entire resources of 
the library. Therefore, the qualifica- 
tions of the librarian and her attitude 
toward her work are of the greatest im- 
portance. 

It is true that to carry on extensive 
reference work a fair sized and well 
selected collection of books is desirable 
and even necessary. But oftentimes the 
librarian of the small library, though 
fully appreciating the importance of the 
work, becomes discouraged because of 
the paucity of books and the lack of a 
sufficient appropriation to buy more, 
and thus fails to render the service 
which she might by the wise and effici- 
ent use of the books which she has at 
hand. She often fails to realize what 
an amount of valuable material is avail- 
able in a few carefully selected books. 

A good dictionary, an encyclopaedia, 
a few year books, such as the World 
Almanac and Who’s Who in America, 
a book of quotations, some carefully 
chosen periodicals and the Readers’ 
Guide will prove an almost inexhaustible 
mine of information. So for a small 
outlay any library may have a good 
basic collection of reference books,— 
one which will enable it to be of genuine 
service to the community. 

If the librarian of the small library, 
instead of becoming discouraged and 
falling out of the race, will but take the 
trouble to know thoroughly the books 
which she already has on her shelves so 
that she can make full use of their con- 
tents; if she will keep in touch with 
government documents and other pam- 
phlet material (many of which are often 
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far more helpful than some expersive 
works of reference) and carefully select 
those which will supply some present or 
future need of the library, she can make 
that library a veritable center of infor- 
mation. 


The Necessity of Knowing One’s Tools 


Dr. Canfield, librarian of Columbia 
University, reiterated many times be- 
fore his death that ‘‘a trained librarian 
can do better and more work with an 
unabridged dictionary than an untrained 
one can do with a 1000 volumes.” The 
importance of knowing one’s tools can- 
not be over-estimated and one of the 
first things which the reference worker 
must do is to become acquainted with 
her books. She should read the intro- 
duction or preface in order to have a 
clear conception of the scope or sub- 
ject matter of the book; she should ex- 
amine the book itself so as to under- 
stand the arrangement of the material, 
whether it is alphabetically arranged as 
in an encyclopaedia, or whether its ar- 
rangement will necessitate the use of an 
index. As many reference books belong 
to the latter type, she must know how 
to use indexes, how to extract informa- 
tion from the table of contents, in 
short, she must know the arrangement 
and the scope of the books so well that 
she can readily make available all the 
information which a library has on any 
given topic. As examples of scope and 
arrangement the analysis of two books 
is offered: 


Who’s Who in Ameriea is a biographical 
dictionary of notable living men and women 
of the United States, issued biennially. It 
includes first, those Americans who are se- 
lected on account of their special prominence 
as authors, artists, actors, missionaries, doc- 
tors, lawyers, scientists, editors, educators, 
or ministers; second, those who are arbi- 
trarily included on account of official posi- 
tion—civil, military, naval, religious, or edu- 
cational. This arbitrary class embraces all 
members of Congress; all governors of 
States; all officers of the Army above the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel; heads of all 
larger universities and colleges; and others 
who are in like manner chosen because of 
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their official relations. Some of these names 
are dropped in new editions when others 
have succeeded to their office, though some 
are retained because of a personal record 
not at all dependent upon official position. 
Third, there are included also a few foreign 
actors, singers, lecturers, and others, who by 
frequent visits to America have become sub- 
jects of common American interest. 

Since the first rule of inclusion is living 
Americans each biennial edition drops the 
names of those who have died since the pre- 
ceding issue. A series of cross references 
to earlier volumes (explained in the introduc- 
tion) makes their contents readily available. 
Although the current volume is always the 
one mest used, it is evident that the Ameri- 
can biographical field is well covered for 
this century in the ten biennial volumes of 
this work. 

The introduction contains many interesting 
details about the use of the book and a full 
discussion of the qualifications for admission, 
given here only in brief. There is a list in 
the opening pages indicating the pronuncia- 
tion of difficult proper names, the biographies 
are arranged alphabetically, while at the 
back is a geographical index (often over- 
looked) by state and post-office address of 
all the names in the book, making it easy to 
find the names for any particular section or 
locality. 


World Almanac. A book packed full of 
information of all kinds that has made it 
valuable for years. It contains a history of 
the American flag, the presidential vote since 
1856, qualifications for voting in every state, 
election returns, wage, interest, and life in- 
surance,tables, the woman suffrage movement, 
progress of prohibition, census and alien pop- 
ulation, statistics of over 300 American cities, 
tables of statistics and information in trade, 
industry, finance, education, religion and 
other world affairs, the sporting records, and 
fifty thousand other facts and figures. 

World Almanac 1919. To its usual record 
of facts a few of which are named above, 
the Almanac has added this year a complete 
war record—presenting the chronology, the 
general history, the cost, the encyclopaedic 
facts, the industrial crises, the inventions, 
and every phase of the war and its times. 
It includes President Wilson’s war speeches, 
his fourteen points, text of the armistice 
terms, the achievements of the American 
Army in France and of the Navy in European 
waters, and much more besides. A full an- 
alytical index in the front of the book, fol- 
lowing immediately after the pink advertising 
pages, is the key to this reference book, which 
is rounded almost to a perfection of utility. 
It is most necessary to use the index, as the 
matter included is without classification or 
specific arrangement. 
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Every book is more or less a law 
unto itself as to arrangement, scope, 
index, key to abbreviations, etc., and in 
taking up a book to search out a fact, 
it must be noted whether there is an in- 
dex or what aids to the details of its 
contents are provided, as well as the na- 
ture of the contents. 

The competent worker will make it 
her business to become acquainted with 
the whole library collection; she will not 
only know how to use the individual 
books, but she will study the catalogue 
and the scheme of classification so as to 
be able to draw upon the full resources 
of the library and thus supplement from 
the circulating collection the informa- 
tion found in the books of reference. 
Why spend time in classifying books and 
making elaborate subject catalogues if 
intelligent use is not made of these prod- 
ucts? In the well conducted library 
every scrap of printed information, 
every paragraph on every page should 
sooner or later be made to do duty in 
answering reference questions. 


The Importance of Studying One’s 
Community 


But above all, the up-to-date librarian 
will study the community, its business, 
social and other organizations and will 
keep in touch with all movements, both 
local and world wide. She will find out 
the possibility of usefulness and will de- 
velop subjects for future need, even be- 
fore the demand arises. 

A good example of this “forehanded- 
ness” was seen a few years ago in a 
community of Western Canada. Oil was 
suddenly discovered in the vicinity and 
in consequence there was a considerable 
boom and much local excitement. As 
far as the general public was concerned, 
the existence of oil was unsuspected and 
immediately the whole community 
wanted information on the subject and 
wanted it at once. The public library 
soon became a very popular place, for 
it was discovered, to the amazement of 
many, that the library possessed full 
information on the oil deposits of that 
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region. Though the library had been 
open only two years, and the librarian 
was himself a newcomer, he had made a 
thorough study of the community and 
had tried to provide for its future as 
well as its present needs, so that when 
the demand came, literally overnight, 
the library was prepared to meet it. 
Such a librarian is of inestimable value 
in a community. The librarian who 
aspires to be of real service will not 
only have an intimate knowledge of the 
books in the library but will also keep 
in touch with local needs and the march 
of events. 


Some General Suggestions for Practical 
Work 


Approach the patron with the con- 
fidence which is inspired by actual ac- 
quaintance with the books, and by the 
knowledge of current topics, as well as 
the older and more cultural subjects. 

Be systematic and thorough in your 
methods, tactful and helpful without be- 
ing officious. 

Cultivate the ability to sift the ref- 
erence questions brought to the library 
and to distinguish between the ready 
reference type which can be briefly 
and accurately answered in condensed 
form, and the topics which will require 
a more exhaustive treatment. 

It is a safe rule to take a general 
question first to the dictionary, or en- 
cyclopaedia, to get your own bearings, 
its place in the scheme of things, 
whether it be art, music, science, his- 
tory, or what you will, while the very 
spelling and definition with the varia- 
tions that many words and topics have 
assumed, are frequently helpful. Often 
a question that seems impossible to trace 
is answered by the dictionary or en- 
cyclopaedia. But just as often merely 
a clue is found in these, which helps to 
place the question as to the class of the 
book that may answer it, that is, 
whether art books (750), music (780), 
birds (598), education (370), etc. 

It is self evident that a question con- 
cerning a quotation will go to a book 











of quotations, an inquiry concerning a 
living American will immediately be re- 
ferred to Who’s Who in America, the 
Congressional Directory, or the Blue 
Book, a fact about a holiday to World 
Almanac, and the examples could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. If the desired in- 
formation is not found, other resources 
must be consulted according to the type 
or class of the question. ‘‘Nothing’s so 
hard but search will find it out.” 

Remember always that in many ques- 
tions the date is of supreme importance 
and will often determine the kind of 
reference book to be consulted first. 

If the question is one involving fur- 
ther search give the inquirer the infor- 
mation which can be readily obtained 
in the dictionary, encyclopaedia, or 
yearbooks. Next consult the catalogue 
and the books on the shelves. Very 
often the library will have some book or 
books in the shelf or circulating collec- 
tion which will be just what the inquirer 
wants. Then consult periodical indexes 
and find what magazine material the li- 
brary has on the subject. 

For every piece of reference work be- 
yond mere ready reference, go to the 
card catalogue with its subject and an- 
alytical subject cards and its careful 
cross references to related subjects, for 
often it is the related subject under 
which the material is found that an- 
swers a perplexing question. After the 
book-is in hand, use it through its index 
to get the information quickly. 

Reference work requires an under- 
standing of the relation of the question 
to the general subject to which it be- 
longs, or the ability to find out this re- 
lation. Jt means finding answers to ques- 
tions in books, not answering them off 
hand oneself. 

Keep studying your books—learn 
something new about a book and its 
scope or arrangement every time you 
use it. 


Types of Questions Asked 


Most of the questions asked will be 
found to belong to four distinct types 
and the methods of dealing with them 
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will vary according to the kind of in- 
formation desired: 

1. Ready reference questions, which 
can be quickly and accurately answered 
in condensed form. 

Answers may be found in yearbooks, en- 
cyclopaedias, handbooks, the dictionary, or 
the census reports. 


2. Inquiries for historical or literary 
information. 

The ready referenee type of book, espe- 
cially encyclopaedias and literary handbooks, 
will often prove useful in answering questions 
of this kind but the information will generally 
have to be supplemented by periodical articles 
or books covering the desired subject. 


3. Inquiries concerning current top- 
ics; present day conditions in political, 
economic, and social fields. 

Some information will undoubtedly be found 
in encyclopaedias and yearbooks as well as 
in periodical articles, government documents, 
pamphlets, newspaper clippings, and books. 
It will be well to bear in mind that in this 
type of question the date will often be of 
great importance and that the latest ma- 
terial is to be found in yearbooks, periodical 
articles, clippings, or pamphlets. 


4. Special or technical information, 

The ability to answer questions of this 
kind satisfactorily will depend upon the size 
and resources of the library. It may be 
necessary to apply to the state library com- 
mission or to a special library in answering 
this type of question. 


Make it a general principle never to 
let the inquirer go without some infor- 
mation. If you cannot obtain the in- 
formation in the library, take the name 
and address of the patron and consult 
the state library commission or borrow 
books by inter-library loan. However, 
much can be done with even a meager 
collection and a few good reference 
books intelligently used will answer 
most of the questions asked in the small 
library. 

Another important factor is the use 
of newspaper clippings, current pam- 
phlets, government documents, and peri- 
odicals. The clippings and pamphlets 
should be selected with care, and should 
be properly arranged by subject and 
kept up to date. 
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Some Questions of the Ready Reference 


Type Recently Asked in Wisconsin 
Libraries 
Find information about the insignia 
used in the army and navy. 

World Almanac (1918). Indexed under 
Insignia also under Army. Gives illustra- 
-tions of insignia. Concise information in 
ready form; fuller information and better 
illustrations may be obtained from _ books, 
such as U. S. Army Facts and Insignia, by 
V. Paulsen, 1918. 

This information is given only in the 1918 
issue of the almanac, It is the habit of the 
World Almanac thus to introduce some new 
matter each year, depending on the demand 
of the times. Back numbers, it is readily 
seen, should be saved for a few years at 
least, since they will enlarge the reference 
resources, if the librarian will take pains to 
consult them through their indexes. 


What is the constitution of Great Brit- 
ain and its population? 
Statesman’s Year-Book. Indexed under 
Great Britain—constitution, and Great Brit- 
ain—population. 


Find a picture of a castle. 

Small but clear pictures will be found in 
Websters New Internationat and in the New 
Standard dictionaries. Still smaller illustra- 
tions will be found in Webster's Collegiate 
and the Desk Standard dictionaries. For 
larger pictures it will be necessary to con- 
sult other books, an architectural dictionary 
and the books on the shelves on architecture 
and travel. Many books of travel have ex- 
cellent illustrations of this nature, especially 
England and France. All who have read the 
Life of a Pioneer, by Anna Howard Shaw 
will recall the excellent full page illustration 
of a castle in its opening pages. 


What is the largest city of the world? 

World Almanac. Indexed under Cities. 
Refers to table containing cities arranged in 
order of population. 


Text of the pope’s peace proposals and 
the American reply. 

American Year-Book (1917). 

under Peace, international, papal. 


Indexed 


Who are the members of the Supreme 
court of Wisconsin? 
Wisconsin Blue Book (Latest edition, 1917) 


Indexed under Supreme Court, members, 
biography. tives names, and _ short bio- 
graphical accounts. In case of changes 


since issue of last Blue Book it might be nec- 
essary to consult clippings. 
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What is the address of James W. Ger- 
ard? 
Who’s Who in America (1918-1919). 


Where in the Bible is the quotation 
about tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb? 

Through the concordance of Hoyt’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Quotations, the entry is 
found under Lamb—wind to the shorn lamb 
510 X. Turning to page 510 position X on 
the page, the quotation ‘“‘God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb” is found, attributed 
to Sterne, therefore not a Biblical quotation. 


Explanation of the term Bug Bible. 

Phyfe. 5000 Facts and Fancies. Informa- 
tion found under Bug Bible. A shorter and 
less satisfactory explanation will also be 
found in Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary ‘under Bible with cross reference from 
term Bug Bible which appears among less 
used terms below the dividing line. The term 
will also be found in the New Standard Dic- 
tionary under Bible. 


Find an account of the career of Clem- 
enceau. 

New International Encyclopaedia (2d ed) 
under Clemenceau. For more recent infor- 
mation it will be necessary to consult peri- 
odical articles and newspaper clippings. 


Find terms of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 

Statesman’s Year-Book (1918). Found 
either through Contents or Index to Intro- 
duction in front. This and the introductory 
tables are frequently overlooked. Descrip- 
tion of the conference in World Almanac 
1919, but terms not given. 


Effect of the war on student enrollment. 

American Year-Book (1917), Indexed un- 
der Universities and Colleges, enrollment in. 
Table giving statistics for 1916 and 1917. 
For later and more up to date information it 
will be necessary to consult later editions of 
the year-book as published. 


Who is surgeon general of the U. S. and 
what are his duties? 


Congressional directory (Latest edition) 


Indexed under Surgeon general. This refer- 
ence gives name only. Duties found through 
index under War department, duties of. 


Duties of surgeon general not specially in- 
dexed, and it was necessary to read through 
text to find them. 


What was the origin of the term Tommy 
Atkins? 
Phyfe. 5000 Facts and Fancies. Under 
Tommy Atkins, with cross reference from 
Atkins. Gives meaning and origin of term. 
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Standard Dictionary gives meaning only, 
under Tommy. Websters New International 
gives meaning and supposed origin, under 
Tommy Atkins, 


Language in which handwriting on the 
wall was written. 

This is given in all three dictionaries, Cen- 
tury, Webster, and Standard, under the first 
word Mene. Words of the phrase can be 
found through a Bible concordance (Cruden’s) 
under the word wall. Reference to Daniel 
5:5 which is the beginning of the account, 
the actual words occur in verse 25. 


Who is president of the University of 
Michigan? 

World Almanac (1919). Indexed under 
Colleges, also under Universities. Gives in- 
formation in an alphabetical list of colleges 
and universities. 


Find something about Robert Frost. 

Who’s Who in America (1918-1919), gives 
short biographical information. References 
to periodical articles found in Readers’ Guide 
will give additional material, also analytics 
in the catalogue. 


A concise account and a picture of Ver- 
sailles. 

New International Encyclopaedia (2d ed) 
Found under Versailles. Gives descriptive 
account, a short history, a bibliography and 
a full page illustration. 


Find the number of farms in Waukesha 
county. 


Abstract of the Census (1910)—Wisconsin 
Supplement. 
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Indexed under Supplement for Wisconsin, 
Agriculture, Principal tables, Table No. 1. 
Farms and farm property by counties. This 
table gives the desired information, counties 
arranged alphabetically. 


Information about cathedrals of France 
located in the war zone. ; 

For pre-war material consult periodical 
articles, and books on shelves. This will re- 
quire a little search. For information re- 
garding their destruction see Readers’ Guide 
under European war—Destruction of prop- 
erty. Note the occasional cross reference 
to name of specific cathedral, such as Rheims. 


An examination of the above ques- 
tions will show that they have been 
answered by reference to a very few 
books. 

Questions that require strictly up to 
date information such as those involv- 
ing official positions in any capacity, ad- 
addresses, statistics, etc., must be an- 
swered by the latest edition of the year- 
books which furnish that type of in- 
formation. Most of these books appear 
annually and are as a rule inexpensive 
or, as in the case of state and some fed- 
eral publication, may be obtained free 
through the local congressman; while 
the detailed information packed into 
each biographical account in Who’s Who 
in America makes this book even at the 
cost of $6 indispensable in any library. 

(To be continued) 


“WHILE YOU WAIT” 


Hundreds of thousands of American boys must wait overseas until transport 
back to home and kindred is available. 


Help them 


Send them Books 





| 
| 
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CHECKLIST OF LIBRARY PUBLICITY METHODS 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School of The University of 
Wisconsin 


Publicity is the state of being open 
to the knowledge or observation of a 
community. It is the most obvious 
thing in the world today. Everyone is 
endeavoring through publicity to get 
more people to buy his automobiles, use 
his silver polish, invest in his real estate, 
register at his school, attend his church, 
and through drives, to join the Red 
Cross, the Boys’ Working Reserve, and 
to buy victory bonds. It is self evident 
that libraries must persuade more peo- 
ple to read more books, to use more 
books for study, and to ask more refer- 
ence questions. 

The constituency of a library should 
mean the whole community. How can 
every individual and every interest in 
it be reached? We all know that the 
effectiveness of the library as a publicity 
agent had official recognition by the 
Food Administration and is a medium 
used by the Children’s Bureau in its 
child welfare campaign and by other 
federal and state bureaus. How many 
of these war efficiency methods are used 
by small libraries today to reach and 
hold their own constituency? 

Much has been written on publicity 
for libraries. It is not intended in this 
article to do more than provide a check- 
list of ideas and methods that have been 
successfully carried out with some di- 
rections to aid in developing them, or in 
adapting them to local needs. It is an 
assembling of the accomplishment of 
others, and makes no pretense of or- 
iginality. 


Preparation for Library Publicity 


Approach the matter scientifically. 
Read books and articles on advertising 
and salesmanship—the very books you 
are buying for patrons themselves to 
use. See Selected List of Business Books 
in the Bulletin 15:97 Ap ’19. 

Subscribe for Publishers’ Weekly. 


Read it diligently. What is good for 
booksellers and book stores is likewise 
good for librarians and libraries. Both 
are dealers in books. 

Read System, which is the salesman’s 
guide to better and more extensive busi- 
ness. 

Watch library periodicals and bulle- 
tins for the latest publicity ideas; also 
the annual reports of libraries many of 
which include the details of their year 
in advertising, often with pertinent com- 
ment on the results. For a library too 
small to collect library reports, the ma- 
terial is available in a department of 
Library Journal called Library Work, 
which is a monthly digest of the best 
ideas from library publications. A few 
recent articles of value follow: 


Adventures in library advertising, by C. H. 
Compton. Library Journal 42:515-519 
J1 °17 

Advertising the public library, by P. H. Ney- 
strom. Public Libraries 17:157-159, 
199-202 My, Je ’12. 

Bringing public and library together, by P. F. 
Nichols. Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
13 :258-263 N ’17 

Program for library advertising, by Carl 
Hunt. Papers and proceedings of the 
39th annual meeting of the American 
Library Association, Louisville, 1917, p. 
127-130. 

Publicity methods for libraries and library 
associations, by W. H. Kerr. Bulletin of 
the American Library Association 10: 
14-17 Ja ’16 

Reaching the readers in war time: an ac- 
count of publicity work in the St. Louis 
Public Library, by Mrs N. M. DeLaugh- 
ter. Annual report, 1917-18, p. 73-124 
(can be secured separately) 

What libraries can learn from salesmanship, 
by E. W. Browning. New York Libraries 
6:128-129 N °18 


Watch the methods of business houses 
as to the display of goods, mailing lists 
to customers, newspaper advertis'ng, 
and other printed matter, and the s-rv- 
ice which means a Satisfied customer. 
Be alert to adapt their methods to your 
needs and circumstances, e 
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Publicity Agencies 
Inside the Library 


An attractive and orderly appearance 
creates an atmosphere which is com- 
pelling, for it carries an air of welcome. 
See Library Housekeeping, by Bertha 
Marx. Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
9:160-161 0 ’13. 

Business records, accuracy, good serv- 
ice. A well organized, well conducted, 
well kept library is its own best adver- 
tisement. It inspires confidence and 
awakens civic pride, while poor records, 
mistakes in charging system, slackness, 
lack of order, repell patrons. 

Acknowledgements of gifts and cour- 
tesies. See Bulletin 13:207 J1 ’17. 

Bulletin board. Should be promi- 
nently placed to display items of cur- 
rent interest, pictures of current events 
and notable people (from picture section 
of the New York Times, Sunday edition 
and other sources), library notes and 
news, clippings about books and authors, 
notes about striking articles in periodi- 
eals, and maps. A frequent change of 
topics is necessary, for a bulletin board 
is like a newspaper and should be kept 
fresh to insure interest. Avoid con- 
fusion by posting only a few items at 
one time. 

Signs should be used generously that 
everyone may easily find things without 
feeling obliged to ask too many ques- 
tions. Because you know where every- 
thing is and what it is, do not take it 
for granted that patrons have the same 
knowledge. 

What kinds. Street sign, if library 
if not well located, pointing the way; 
front door, for hours of opening, and 
notice of holiday closing (Watch the 
custom of banking houses); to indicate 
different rooms and departments; card 
catalogue and its use; special attrac- 
tions and exhibits; stack labels, shelf- 
labels, etc. Use positive signs of serv- 
ice, not those of prohibition, such as 
Don’t . . . and Silence . 

Warning. Have the signs well made; 
keep them clean and straight; replace 
by new when soiled. 
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Cost. Home made signs with rubber 
type such as window-decorators use, or 
Willson gummed letters, or free hand 
lettering, are inexpensive and effective. 
Those printed to order are expensive 
but in some libraries are worth the price 
for permanent use. Various stock or 
ready made signs should be utilized and 
can be purchased at small cost. See 
catalogue of Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 
and Democrat Printing Co., Madison, for 
illustrations. 

Poster bulletins. If this is the day of 
publicity, it is the hour of the poster. 
Not the old fashioned picture bulletin, 
but the arrogant poster, with its one 
idea, its striking color, good design, and 
above all, with its forceful slogan. Li- 
brarians can make them easily, and use 
them advantageously to call attention to 
groups of books, to announce the story 
hour, a lecture, an exhibition, etc. See 
practical articles on the making of post- 
ers by Miss Ford and Miss Oehler, Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, 14:89-91, 146-— 
149 Ap, Je ’18; also Library Service, 
Ja ’19, p. 9-11. 

Government posters and those of na- 
tional organizations should be displayed 
not only for the sake of their cause, but 
to connect with the articles in periodi- 
cals and books about the cause and any 
description of the poster. Do not dis- 
play too many posters at one time, un- 
less for a special exhibition of a week 
or ten days. Too many give an air of 
confusion and crowding. Do not keep 
up after timliness has passed. Much 
good publicity is thus defeated. 

Groups of books. Groups of books 
attractively displayed and accompanied 
by a sign or poster are an inducement 
to the patron to select better books, or 
at least different books for reading. 
Unused books (if worth while) can be 
featured in this way. See Why Readers 
Select Books in the Bulletin 15:103 Ap’19. 

Arrange groups by subjects such as 
South America, New thought, Cathe- 
drals, Cook books, New books or Re- 
cently added books, etc. 

Make a specialty of always having 
one group on a timely subject, for in- 
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stance, January, 1919, Roosevelt’s writ- 
ings; February, Lincoln, Washington, 
Lowell; March, 1919, League of Na- 
tions; Lenten season, the Inner Life; in 
June, Why go to college, etc. 

Groups can be displayed on the loan 
desk, on a table or the shelf of a bulle- 
tin board near the door, or in a book 
bin. Those on the delivery desk and 
near the door should be changed often, 
for the sake of the patron who comes 
frequently; while one group on such 
subjects as gardens, immigration, mod- 
ern poetry, drama, etc., can safely be left 
for a longer time, to reach the conscious- 
ness of all the public. 

A book display holder with the legend 
“Have you read this?’’ conspicuously 
placed on the loan desk and carrying one 
book at a time, will daily circulate a 
number of desirable and often over- 
looked books, for no one can resist the 
appeal of the question so pertinently 
asked of him. 

Groups of books and posters are ex- 
cellent methods of awakening interest 
in individual reading in college and 
school libraries, for students need to be 
attracted to books other than required 
reading. 

Telephone. Use it liberally for 
spreading news of books, and the busi- 
ness of the library that concerns the 
public. Encourage the public to use it 
for reference questions. 

Lectures, book talks, poetry evenings. 
Some or all of these meetings spreading 
over a period of time, will bring people 
to the library—to use its books in the 
final analysis, or to come within the 
range of their possibilities. Connect 
every lecture with books, by display, 
lists in papers, etc. Some people will 
be reached who might not come for any 
other purpose, while regular patrons 
will be stimulated, thus extending li- 
brary consciousness. 

Where. Hold in the library audit- 
orium at any time. One room libraries 
should occasionally have a lecture or 
gathering in the library itself. 

Who. Volunteer or invited speakers 
who expect no compensation. Exten- 
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sion lectures. Residents, those who 
have traveled, or have a hobby, or are 
interested in a special study or special 
lines. These are a few actual lectures 
given by home people in Wisconsin li- 
braries: Norway, Birds, Gardens, Care 
of furnaces, Japan, Gas engines, Apples, 
Pottery, Lace, Furniture. The Kenosha 
library planned recently for a talk by a 
returned soldier. The Board of Com- 
merce, Rotary club, or the Woman’s 
club will cooperate in securing special 
lectures. 

Watch lectures given under other aus- 
pices, by churches, clubs, and schools. 
Display and otherwise advertise books 
which are associated with these lectures. 

Lectures and related books will reach 
some thoughtful people every time, and 
are worth the effort even if the attend- 
ance is sometimes small, for they help 
to emphasize and circulate better books. 
But having a lecture, use publicity 
methods to assure an audience. Do not 
be content with a small audience many 
times. 

Lectures in schools and colleges. Let 
the school librarian make these an op- 
portunity to call attention, by means of 
a poster announcement, to a shelf of 
books related to the lectures. The stu- 
dent as well as the general public needs 
to be awakened to a larger conscious- 
ness of books. All methods outlined 
for inside publicity in a public library 
can be used in a school library if prop- 
erly adapted. 

Dramatic readings. Full directions 
for conducting a dramatic reading are 
given in the Bulletin 11:11-17 Ja ’15. 

Exhibits. These are arranged with 
the ulterior motive of bringing people 
to the library, incidentally to add joy, 
beauty, interest, and perhaps knowledge 
to their lives, and to demonstrate that 
everything is described in a book. 

In preparing an erhibition the follow- 
ing procedure is advised: 


Assemble the things to be displayed, having 
plans and tools ready for effective ar- 
rangement. 

Make a list of all entries with name of 
owner. 
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Organize the display. Use plenty of descrip- 
tive labels, with name of owner. 

Supplement labels with informal accounts of 
particularly interesting pieces or collec- 
tions, 

Watch borrowed things carefully. 
in cases if valuable. 

At end of exhibition, check with list and re- 
turn—observing great care in doing so. 

Ample newspaper “write-ups.” Notices sent 
to clubs, schools, etc., depending on na- 
ture of exhibit. 

Shelve related books near at hand. Often 
place an open book next the exhibit 
which it describes or illustrates, 


Protect 


What to Exhibit 


Books, always making a point of an annual 
Book day. Christmas book exhibit early 
in December. See Bulletin 11:349-50 D 
15. Publishers’ Weekly 95:429 F 15 ’19. 
Old and rare books. Bulletin 11:350 D 
"15 
Specially illustrated books. 


Private collections as loan exhibitions, one 
at a time. 
Shells, butterflies, postage stamps. 
tin 12:401 N ’16 
Indian baskets, bead work, 
Bulletin 12:401 N ’16 
Pottery, old china, etc. 


Bulle- 


and curios. 


Community exhibitions. 

Old Homeland exhibit—treasures gathered 
from new Americans. 

Colonial exhibition (D. A. R.) 
13 :113-114 Ap ’17 

War relics. 

Amateur photography. 
"15. 

“Made from books.” 
715 & 12:359 O 16. 


Bulletin 


Bulletin 11:320 N 


Bulletin 11:156 My 


Bird houses. Bulletin 12:61-65, 68-69 F 
"16. 
Handcraft. Bulletin 12:402-403 N ’16. 


Russian brasses. 

Norwegian silver and jewelry. 
Treasures from Ireland and Scotland. 
School work 


Aids to teachers. Bulletin 12:402 N ’16. 
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Industrial exhibits. 


Pictures—Library Commission will lend 
sets. 
Valentines. Bulletin 13:17-18 Ja '17. 


Seed catalogues in spring. Bulletin 14:83 
Mr ’18. 

Flowers in fall. 

Poultry catalogues. 


A useful book for the librarian is 
The A-B-C of Exhibit Planning by E. G. 
Routzahn, see Bulletin 14:225 D ’18. 

Exhibits are extensively used by large 
libraries as one of the potent means of 
reaching the public. Simple exhibits 
can be managed by the small library 
with excellent results. It is an age 
when “‘seeing is believing.’”’ 

Many in a community are willing to 
help, more are glad to send “an entry,”’ 
all are eager to visit the exhibit. 
Though the results may be intangible, 
exhibits, besides bringing people to the 
library, make it deeper rooted in their 
understanding and interest; the value 
of tradition is preserved through the dis- 
play of cherished relics; and a broader 
culture is fostered by objects of beauty 
and worth. 

Library anniversaries. <A special oc- 
casion should be made of a library dedi- 
cation. Anniversaries should be cele- 
brated, as the tenth, twenty-fifth, the 
semi-centennial, and the centenary. Open 
house can be held on these occasions, 
with speeches, exhibitions of local relics, 
and other exercises adapted to the com- 
munity. See The Tenth Anniversary of 
the Fox Lake Library in the Bulletin, 
15:95-96 Ap ’19 and The Semi-Centennial 
of the Janesville Library, Bulletin 11: 
350-351 D ’15. 

(To be continued) 
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More Books for Overseas. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOX LAKE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Fox Lake Public Library ob- 
served its tenth anniversary very suc- 
cessfully on March 14th, under the joint 
auspices of the library board, the wo- 
man’s club and the public schools. 

During the afternoon, an informal re- 
ception was held at the library, which 
was well attended by residents of the 
village; the school children came ac- 
companied by teachers, and each group 
provided one or more numbers of en- 
tertainment. A few of the club ladies 
also sang and recited for the benefit of 
the children; Miss Julia W. Merrill, 
visitor for the Library Commission, gave 
a short talk to each group on the care 
of books and County Superintendent 
John Kelley spoke to the high school on 
the value of a library. The club ladies 
acted as a reception committee and also 
served light refreshments. 

In the evening the opera house was 
crowded, in spite of disagreeable 
weather. The proprietor of the moving 
picture theater closed his place of busi- 
ness for this evening, a local orchestra 
donated its services, taking a prominent 
part in the program, and vocal numbers 
were contributed by the girls’ glee club 
of the high school and by several ladies. 

Mayor W. J. Cochrane presided in a 
most happy manner, and introduced 
Miss Mary E. Collins to the audience as 
“our librarian to whom ninety-nine per 
cent of the success of the library is 
due.” Mrs. D. J. Hotchkiss, who was 
president of the Woman’s Club at the 
time the institution was transferred to 
the village, gave an outline of the work 
of the club in starting the library. 

Dr. E. S. Elliott, president of the li- 
brary board, reviewed the growth and 
progress of the library during the past 
ten years, and Miss Collins said a few 
words about the civic work and the spec- 
ial war activities for which the library 
has been headquarters. Superintendent 
Kelley complimented Fox Lake on its li- 
brary and on the appreciation of its 
work shown by the public, and followed 


a suggestion that Dr. Elliott had made 
of a community building with a few ap- 
propriate remarks. 

Mr. Clarence B. Lester, Acting-Secre- 
tary of the Library Commission, took up 
the topic of a community building and 
pointed out the benefits of such a home 
for the library, where its usefulness 
could be increased. Mr. Lester also 
spoke of the value of cooperation among 
libraries and explained how the Com- 
mission works to fill orders for the vari- 
ous requests received for information 
and material. 

All exercises were free to the public; 
food sales having been held to provide 
a fund for entertainment. The sales 
were so well patronized that a nice bal- 
ance remains in the library treasury 
after paying all expenses.—Harriet R. 
O’Connell, Secretary, Library Board. 


How the Library was Started 


In a paper read at the evening meet- 
ing Mrs. D. J. Hotchkiss traced first the 
beginning of the woman’s club, then 
told of the growing feeling among its 
members of the need of a public library. 
“The woman’s club, like all others, used 
study programs, and members were 
obliged to send and to go here and there 
for material for papers and debates, be- 
coming imbued with a steadily growing 
idea that Fox Lake lacked something 
which it should have, eventually creat- 
ing the thought that a library was 


needed. Public meetings to create in- 
terest, met with small success.’”’ Indi- 
viduals were then approached ‘and 


small sums of money from different 
sources were pledged if a library were 
started. The Good Templar and Juve- 
nile Templar lodges disbanded and 
voted their funds, some $23.00 to this 
purpose. The leading business men 
through some advertising medium in 
connection with Dode Fish’s circus: dis- 
covered they had a balance on hand 
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amounting to $23.60 which they kindly 
turned in to the library treasury. 

“In March, 1907, Miss Mary Collins 
attended a club meeting at Fond du Lac 
and came back reporting the Fond du 
Lac Woman’s Club as collecting and 
selling old papers, and suggested this 
method for adding to the library fund. 
A few months later the plan was 
adopted, and the merchants, village resi- 
dents and people in the country for 
miles around responded most willingly 
to the call for saving papers and maga- 
zines, all of which had to be tied into 
bundles, and carried to a housing place 
until a carload was procured. I am 
sure some of the club members, and 
doubtless many of the townspeople, still 
have visicns of a white horse driven by 
Miss Collins, a democrat wagon piled 
high with old papers, surmounted by one 
or more women to hold them steady, and 
one of two more women sitting in the 
back of the wagon ready to help unload. 
Fun? Yes! Hard work? Yes! Buta 
library was growing in the distance, 
when the time came for loading a car 
some of the interested men did valiant 
work, and only the other day I heard 
one of those men say he could smell the 
dust from those papers yet. But with- 
out doubt he believes the dusty work 
paid, for he also said he believed Fox 
Lake had a library equal to that of any 
village twice its size in the state. Three 
cars of paper were shipped, the pro- 
ceeds of which amounted to $223.35. A 
Dodge County traveling library was se- 
cured. Miss Mary Collins volunteered 
to take charge of it, and for a year gave 
her services free. From the proceeds of 
old papers the club bought bookcases, 


The soldier who went across for us must not now call for books in vain. 
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book and library supplies, and to ob- 
tain more funds for library use, four 
lyceum courses were secured, and two 
home talent plays given. In 1909 the 
woman’s club asked the village board to 
accept the library and appoint a library 
board. This was done and village sup- 
port assured.”’ 


“Our Library” 


Perhaps only an outsider, coming in 
to Fox Lake for the day, could realize 
how unusually fine was the spirit that 
characterized the celebration. It was 
planned by the librarian in an endeavor 
to create fresh interest in the library as 
the demands of war work diminished; 
and that it certainly accomplished. But 
it developed into a community affair, 
drawing people together and stimulating 
local pride and civic spirit as a big pa- 
geant might have done, and for exactly 
the same reason, that everybody helped. 
As one of the library trustees said: ‘‘We 
put them all to work ten years ago and 
have kept them working ever since.’ 
That the club women helped was natural 
enough, but the schools gave up regular 
work for the afternoon, the teachers 
worked to prepare the children’s part 
in the program, the moving picture 
house closed, though the film for the 
evening had to be paid for. So it was 
only logical and right for the mayor, 
rather than the president of the library 
board, to preside at the evening meeting, 
and on every hand the Library Commis- 


sion workers heard proud residents 
speak of ‘our library’ and “our li- 
brarian.”’ J. W. M. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF BUSINESS BOOKS FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 


Prepared by Members of the Faculty of the Course in Commerce, University of 
Wisconsin 


Accounting 
Bennett, R. J. Corporation accounting. 
1916. Ronald Press $4. 


Hatfield, Y. R. Modern accounting. 
1909. Appleton $1.75. 
Lough, W. H. Business finance. 

Ronald Press $3. 
Lyons, W. H. Corporation finance. 


1927. 


1916. Houghton $3. 

Miner & Elwell. Corporation and 
voucher accounting. 1918. Ginn 
60c. 

—— Principles of bookkeeping. Com- 
plete edition. 1918. Ginn $1.60. 

Advertising 


Cherington, P. T. 
book. 1917. 
Farrar, G. P. 


First advertising 
Doubleday $2. 
Typography of advertise- 


ments that pay. 1917. Appleton 
$2.25. 

French, George. How to advertise. 
1917. Doubleday $2. 

Starch, Daniel. Advertising. 1914. 


Scott, Foresman $1.25. 
Tipper, Hotchkiss, Hollingworth & Par- 


sons. Advertising, its principles 
and practice. 1915. Ronald Press 
$6. 

Banking 


Fiske, A. K. The modern bank. 
Appleton $1.75. 

Pratt, Sereno. The work of Wall street. 
1906. 


1904. 


Appleton $1.25. 





Scott, W. A. Banking. 1914. McClurg 
50c. 
—— Money. 


1913. McClurg 50ce. 


Business Correspondence 


Business correspondence 3v. 
1916. Shaw $5. 

Gardner, E. H. Effective business let- 
ters. 1915. Ronald Press $2. 
Hotchkiss & Drew. Business English. 

1916. American Book Co. $1.08. 
Smart, W. K. ed. How to write busi- 
ness letters. 1916. Shaw 70c. 


library. 


Credits and Collections 
Beebe, D. Retail credits and collections. 


1918. Harper $1.50. 

Ettinger & Golieb. Credits and collec- 
tions. 1916. N. Y. Univ. press 
book store. $2. 


Gardner, E. H. New collection methods. 
1918. Ronald Press $4. 


Retailing and Satesmanship 


Field, C. C. Retail buying. 1917. 
Harper $1.25. 
Fisk, J. W. Retail selling. 1916. 


Harper $1. 
Hotchkin, W. R. Making more money 
in store-keeping. Ronald Press $3. 
Nystrom, P. H. Economics of retailing. 
1915. Ronald Press $2.50. 

Retail selling and store man- 
agement. 1014. Appleton $1.75. 
Whitehead, Harold. Principles of sales- 

manship. 1917. Ronald Press 
$2.50. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled by Faith Allen, Children’s Librarian, Madison Free Library 


Clara W. Hunt’s What shall we read to the children? (Houghton, 1915, $1) 
is recommended for purchase for all libraries as it contains an excellent 
chapter (p. 63—72) on Bible stories for children. The books starred below are told 
in Bible words, and are recommended first for that reason. 


Bible as a Whole 


Foster, Charles. The story of the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation. 1908. 
704p. 300 illus. Chas. Foster Pub. 
Co. $1.50. 220 

The most comprehensive adaptation. Told 
in direct and simple language though not 
often in the Bible words. 


Hodges, George. A child’s guide to the 
Bible. 1911. 325p. Baker & Tay- 
lor $1.20. 220 
This book gives the origin and makeup of 
the Bible with a bare outline of the principal 
events in Bible history, divided by periods 
with a summary of the historical, poetical, 
and prophetical books. Good for use in 
Bible study, for it gives a general idea of 
the whole. 


*Gilder, Mrs. J. B. comp. The Bible for 
children, arranged from the King 
James version. 1902. 475p. illus. 
Century $3. 220 

Twenty-four illustrations from old masters. 

The Bible abridged, selected, and compiled 

for children. It is made up chiefly of the 

narrative with some of the psalms, proph- 
ecies, etc., but all told connectedly in the 

Bible language, though with some omissions. 

A good book for children to own, or for table 

use in the library. Rather large and heavy 

for circulation. Table of contents gives sub- 
ject of each book and division so one can 
easily find any Bible story. 





* The Bible for young people. 
1902. 475p. illus. Century $1.50. 
.220 


New edition of the above without the pref- 
aces. 


Old Testament 


Guerber, H. A. The story of the chosen 
reople. 1896. 240p. illus. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 60c. 220 


From the creation through the destruction 
of Jerusalem; a history of the Jews, told 


briefly in the author’s language. Belongs to 
the same series as Story of the Greeks, and 
Story of the Romans. Has historical rather 
than religious significance. For 3rd, and 
4th grades. Illustrated from paintings. 


*Moulton, R. G. ed. Bible stories. (Old 
Testament) (The modern reader’s 
Bible—Children’s _ series) 1900. 
310p. Macmillan 50c. 220 

From the creation to the rebuilding of 

Jerusalem. Told in Bible language, but with 


many omissions. Only the most important 
events are given. 


Beale, H. S. B. Stories from the Old 
Testament for children. 1907. 
409p. Illustrated in color by E. 
Roscoe Shrader & Herbert Moore. 
Duffield $2. 220 

From Abraham to the fall of Jerusalem. 

This is better than most of the retold Bible 

stories for children. A direct, simple nar- 

rative of the Bible story. The Bible words 
are used in the direct discourse, giving much 
of the atmosphere of the King James version. 


*Chisholm, Edwin. Old Testament 
stories. (‘‘Told to the children’’ 
series) 1906. 117p. Dutton 50c. 

; 220 
The stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 

Joseph and Moses told briefly in the Bible 

language. The book is small, and this fact 

with the brightly colored pictures makes the 
book attractive to younger children. 


*Tappan, E. M. An old, old story-book. 
1919. 294p. Houghton $1.50. 
° 220 
From the creation of Jonah. “Simply a 
collection of Old Testament stories, given in 
the words of the Bible, but arranged like 
other books in paragraphs rather than 
verses’”—Preface. The stories are arranged 
under the subdivisions: In earliest times; 
Children of Israel in the promised land; 
Children of Israel under the kings; The 
Israelites in exile. 





{ 
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*Olcott, F. J. Bible stories to read and 
tell. 1915. 486p. Illustrated by 
Willy Pogany. Houghton $2. 

220 

Contains an introduction about the aims of 
the book, aids for the story-teller, ete., and 
an appendix giving the opinions of great men 
about the Bible for children A fairly com- 
plete outline of the Old Testament told in 

the words of the Bible. Brightly colored il- 

lustrations. 


New Testament 


Gillie, R. The story of stories. 1907. 
428p. illus. Macmillan $1.25. 

220 

One of the best of the retold stories of the 

life of Christ. The book is divided into three 

parts—“The birth and childhood of Jesus,” 

“The ministry of Jesus,” “The death and 

resurrection of Jesus,” with an introduction 

telling about the land and people where He 
lived and the prophecy of His coming. 


*Kelman, J. H. Stories from the life of 
Christ selected for the children. 
(“Told to the children’ series) 
1906. 113p. Dutton 50c. _ 220 


A short account of the principal events in 
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the life of Christ selected from the four 
gospels and told in the Bible language. 
Makeup similar to the Chisholm, and equally 
popular with younger children. 


Hodges, George. When the King came. 
1908. 399p. illus. Houghton $1.25. 
220 


A consecutive story of the life of Christ 
told in the author’s own words. 


*Moulton, R. G. ed. Bible stories. (New 
Testament) (The Modern reader’s 
Bible—Children’s _ series) 1903. 
130p. Macmillan 50c. 220 


This small volume is divided into two 
parts: The life of Jesus and The Acts of the 
Apostles. The stories have been carefully 
selected and are given in the language of the 
Revised Version, There are notes after each 
part. 


Tappan, E. M. The Christ story. 1903. 
416p. illus. Houghton $1.56. 
220 
The retold story of the four gospels in one 
straight narrative. It loses much in the tell- 
ing because not even the direct discourse is 
given in the Bible words. 





NEW SELECTIONS FOR DECLAMATION CONTESTS 


By Irma M. Walker, Librarian, Biwabik, Minn. 


The demand in libraries for fresh material for declamatory contests is so 
constant that the following list, prepared by Miss Walker, librarian Biwabik 
(Minn.) School Library and graduate of the Library School, 1915, is offered for 
the help and suggestion it may give others. Only one of these selections has 
been tried out, but in choosing them Miss Walker says, ‘‘I have tried to keep in 
mind the three things we want to see develop in our young people from this con- 
test—self possessed carriage, clear-cut pronunciation, and a gentiineness of feel- 
ing that will carry them past self-consciousness. A good selection to start with 
is surely the foundation on which to build these virtues.” 


Burr, A. J. The Prayer. (Real experi- 
ence of a French gunner.) Out- 
look 117:462 N 21 ’17. 

King Albert finishes the prayer the little 
Belgian waifs could not pray at the wayside 
cross. Won first place last year when given 
by a young Finnish girl. 





Driscoll, Louise. Envoy of the Dead. 
(Edith Cavell at the Peace Confer- 
ence.) New York Times, Sunday, 
Ja 19 719. Section 3, first page of 
Editorial section, last column. 


The spirit of the Mighty Dead have chosen 
Edith Cavell to speak for them at the Peace 
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Table, and she comes like a little white moth 
on the window pane, or a light wind through 
the council hall. 


Empey, Guy. The Firing Squad. From 
his Over the Top, chap. 24. Aftera 
summary of the story, the selection 
includes p. 226-232. 


The company’s coward at last leads the 
rest in bravery. 


Hall, J. N. The Grand and Glorious 
Feeling. chap. 10, p. 209-215. 
From his High Adventure. 


Hall is “cutting up” in his plane when he 
falls into what he thinks is a German camp. 


——— Brought Down. From his High 
Adventure, chap. 7, p. 171-175. 
Second part of Drew’s Adventure. 


Drew writes Hall how it happens he was 
brought down and why he is in the hospital. 


Hay, Ian. ‘Ye Merrie Buzzers.’ From 
his All in it, chap. 6, part 3, p. 105— 
243. 

Conflicting orders, reports, joshings and 
contradictions get mixed with the buzzing of 
the wires in the field telephone. Requires 
flexible voice, sense of humor, dramatic 
ability. 


Kirk, W. F. Songs of Sergeant Swan- 
son, p. 19, 26, 33, 50. Sergeant 
Swanson admires Yennie Yones, 
Yeneral Foch, Abraham Lincoln, 
Voodrow Vilson. 

A group of Swedish humorous poems for a 
boy good at dialect. The Norsk Nightingale 


by the same author has other good selections 
in Swedish dialect. 


Lauder, Harry. How Harry Came Back. 
Selected from his article What the 
War Has Done for Me in the Anier- 
ican Magazine 85:10-12 Ja ’18. 
The cutting was made from the 
third division of p. 10 to division, 
p. 12. The same in more detail is 
given in lLauder’s Minstrel in 
France, chap. 9, p. 83—90. 

After the death of his son Harry Lauder 
feels that he can never appear again. He is 
persuaded that the world needs his cheer, 
and this selection tells of his struggle to ap- 
pear as usual on the stage and of the affect- 
ing appreciation of the crowd when they ap- 
plaud him as “Brave Harry.” 
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O. Henry. By Courier. ‘A story from 
his Four Million, p. 232-239. 

A lover’s quarrel is in progress and the 
street gamin who is the go-between gives his 
slang version of the messages he is sent to 
deliver. 


—— Ransom of Red Chief, first story 
in the book by that title; stories for 
boys chosen by Franklin K. Math- 
iews. 

Red Chief is a small boy stolen by two 
hobos and he proves so lively the two tramps 
are only too glad to pay the ransom they de- 
mand for him in order to get rid of him. 
Our cutting includes p. 5-8, 11, 12, 21-23, 
but perhaps two humorous selections would 
be better from the story. 


Rice, A. H. TheFight. From her Cal- 
vary Alley, chap. 1, p. 3-13. 
Nance and a crowd of young toughs of 
Calvary get into a fight and break a church 
window. Lively humor. 


— Nance in Juvenile Court. From 
Calvary Alley, chap. 4, p. 47-54. 


Nance, after giving some quaint answers to 
the probation officers is put on probation. 


Schauffler, R.H. White Comrade. Out- 
look 115:153 Ja 24 ’17. Also in 
Literary Digest 54:831 Mr 24 ’17. 

The legend is whispered about among the 
soldiers in France that after a battle the 
figure of Christ comes amid the night shad- 
ows to bend over the wounded. 


Service, Rebert. Little Fleurette. From 
his Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, 
p. 50-54. 

A Canadian soldier whose face has been 
hideously disfigured by a shell is moved by 
the divine womanliness of a young girl who 
does not shrink from his tortured features. 


Tarkington, Booth. Ramsay Debates. 
From his story Ramsay Milholland, 
American Magazine 87: 23-24 Ja 
“19. 

Ramsay has always hated Dora Yocum 
because as “teacher’s pet” she has excelled 
him in school activities from the grades up; 
now he is pitted against her in his first col- 
lege debate. 
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Van Dyke, Henry. The Broken Soldier 
and the Maid of France. Harper’s 
Magazine 138:1-13. The selection 
used began on p. 11, paragraph 5 
to end of p. 13. 

Joan of Arc appears to a poilu whose 
spirit is broken by homesickness, wounds and 
long war service; the vision encourages him 
to go back to the front to spend and be spent 
for France. 
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Young, S. H. The Rescue. From his 
Alaska Days with John Muir, chap. 
2, p. 37-51. 

Young is unable to go down the side of a 
glacier hanging by his hands because his 
shoulder slips out, and Muir carries him to 
safety after a slippery and perilous descent 
down the wall of the glacier. 


POULTRY RAISING 


A brief list prepared by Ellwood H. McClelland, Technology Librarian, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Farrington, E. I. Home poultry book. 
1918. McBride $1 net. 

An elementary work for the amateur who 
raises poultry on a small scale. 


International Library of Technology. 
International Textbook Co. v. 
114-117 ea. $4 net. 

Valuable, but to cover the whole field with 
these will be more expensive than to use 
some of the other works mentioned. 


Lewis, H. R. Productive poultry hus- 
bandry; a complete text dealing 
with the principles,and practice in- 
volved in the management of poul- 
try. (Lippincott Farm Manuals) 
1918. Lippincott $2 net. 

“Miscellaneous bibliography,” p. 516. 

Written partly with reference to poultry 
raising as a side issue in general agriculture, 
but deals to a great extent with large-scale 
installations, marketing, advertising, poultry 
records and accounts. 


Principles and practice 
of poultry culture. (Country life 
educ. ser.) 1912. Ginn $3 net. 

“Bibliography,” p. 587-596. 

A thorough, comprehensive work. 


Robinson, J. H. 


Valentine, C. S. The beginner in poul- 
try, the zest and profit in poultry 
growing. 1912. Macmillan. $1.50 
net, 

“Glossary of breeder’s special terms,’ p. 

431-434. 

Practical and trustworthy, advancing no 
fads and making no extravagant claims. 

Deals with American breeds. 


—— How to keep hens for profit. 
1910. Macmillan $1.50 net. 
Practical, conservative guide, Restricted 


mainly to American breeds. Largely a re- 
print of articles from N. Y. Tribune Farmer, 
and does not deal systematically with all 
phases of the subject, but as far as it goes 
the information is reliable. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Field practice is still the order of the 
day as we go to press, continuing 
through March 28. The work of the 
spring quarter begins on April 7, after 
a week’s recess. Subject bibliography, 
library administration, public docu- 
ments, and printing will be the new 
courses of the quarter, while book selec- 
tion, reference, library economy, library 


extension, and children’s work will be 
continued from the first semester. 

Miss Burnite, director of children’s 
work in the Cleveland Public Library, 
has been engaged to give the course in 
Children’s Work, and will spend a week 
in May at the School, the first appoint- 
ment being Monday, May 5, at 4:00 P. M. 
and the last Saturday, May 10, at 9:00 
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A.M. Miss Burnite’s leadership in this 
phase of library work is too well known 
to need comment here. The School is 
particularly fortunate to have secured 
her, and is equally fortunate to be able 
to share the instruction with librarians 
and children’s librarians of the state, 
who are urged to join the class of 1919 
for the following appointments and les- 
sons: 


Administration. (a) the program of a Chil- 
dren’s department, (b) the personal equa- 
tion of the Children’s librarians, (c) 
Principles governing rules for children. 

The management and training of children. 

Books about children 

Equipment 

Books for little children 

Books for younger children 

How to judge fiction for boys and girls 

Historical stories 

Adventure 

The reading of girls 


Prof. Richard Green Moulton of the 
University of Chicago has consented to 
give the address for the May day festi- 
val to be held this year on Saturday, 
April 26, the lecture being at 10:00 A. M. 
His subject will be The Bible as Litera- 
ture for the Busy. Prof. Moulton has 
finished his work in this country and 
returns to England in June, so this will 
be the last opportunity of Wisconsin li- 
brarians to hear him. All are cordially 
invited to come for May day, which in- 
cludes the lecture, the annual poster 
bulletin exhibition, and this year a 
special exhibition of books on Biblical 
literature and modern religious prob- 
lems that will be arranged by a commit- 
tee of the class of 1919. ' 

It is suggested that all planning to 
come either for May day or the Chil- 
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dren’s work with Miss Burnite, or both, 
register in advance that the School may 
aid in securing comfortable quarters for 
them and otherwise arrange to welcome 
them. 


School Notes 


A number of the students and gradu- 
ates met for the week end of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, for a reunion and ex- 
change of professional plans. Miss Sol- 
heim from Grand Rapids, Miss Klingholz 
from Stevens Point, and Miss Corson 
from Neillsville joined Miss Wendell at 
Marshfield, while Miss Schrage, Class of 
1918, and Miss Shaw, Class of 1915, be- 
came for the time as of the Class of 
1919. Rumor says that library methods 
and the School curriculum were read- 
justed and libraries administered in 
new and marvelous ways. 

Miss Beale, who was doing her field 
work at Eau Claire, Miss O’Connell at 
Stout Institute, and Miss Osborn at New 
Richmond met in St. Paul for the same 
week end, visiting libraries there and in 
Minneapolis together. 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Emilida Baensch Brown, 1908, 
is now residing in Manitowoc, Wis., in 
her father’s home with her two young 
sons. Her classmates will learn with 
sorrow of the death of her husband, 
Robert P. Brown, which accurred early 
in the year of influenza. 

Marjorie F. Carlton, 1917, who held 
a war position in the Bureau of Ord- 
nance for a year, has left the service 
to accept the position as cataloguer in 
the Racine (Wis.) Public Library. 





NOTES FOR 
“The Atlantic’s Bookshelf” 


Attention of librarians and book com- 
mittees is called to a new department 
in the Atlantic which will be of value in 
selecting books and also to readers in- 
terested in book reviews. This depart- 


LIBRARIANS 


ment first appeared in the March num- 
ber and its purpose is thus described: 


In this deparment of the Atlantic, it is 
the aim of the editors to review, promptly 
and justly, those new books which seem of 
more than temporary value. Of casual, un- 
important, and unworthly books, no mention 
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will be made. For the selection of titles, the 
Atlantic is not responsible. They are the 
choice of trained judges of books in various 
parts of the country, who have kindly con- 
sented to collaborate with this magazine in 
the common task of listing monthly those 
volumes which are more than usually worthy 
of preservation on the shelves of libraries 
of moderate compass, both public and pri- 
vate. The authorities consulted are the staffs 
of the American Library Association Book 
List, the Wisconsin Library Commission, the 
City Library Association Library of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, the Free Public Library 
of Newark, New Jersey, and the City Library 
of Cleveland, In time, the opinion of other 
libraries, in other parts of the country, will 
be sought, as we are attempting to make 
this service a national one. For the re- 
views, themselves, the Atlantic is wholly re- 
sponsible. We aim to make the department 
of service to readers. There will be no at- 
tempt at clever reviews, but every effort will 
be made for just appraisal, 


The books reviewed in the March is- 
sue included Ambassador Morgenthauw’s 
Story, Kipling’s The Eyes of Asia, Far- 
rand’s Development of the U. 8S. from 
Colonies to a World of Power, Herge- 
scheimer’s Java Head, Barrie’s plays The 
Echoes of War, Birth, by Zona Gale, The 
Marne, by Edith Wharton, and My An- 
tonia, by Willa Sibert Cather. 


Why Readers Select Books 


What influences patrons in the choice 
of the books they draw from a library? 
Harlan H. Ballard librarian of the Ber- 
shire Athenaeum has made a test of this 
in Massachusetts, which is described in 
School Life. 

“I had some thousands of 
printed after the following fashion: 

I chose this book because— 

A. It was suggested by a friend. 

B. I was influenced by the name of 
the author. 

C. I was interested in the subject. 

D. I had read notices of the book in 
magazines or newspapers. 

E. It was recommended by some one 
in the library. 

F. Any other reason. 

“These blank slips were sent in quan- 
tities to public libraries in Massachusetts 
with a request that for a period of at 


slips 
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least one week each person drawing a 
book should be asked to check the rea- 
son which led to the selection of that 
particular book. 

“After these slips had thus been 
checked they were returned to us and 
the results were tabulated. 

“It appeared that during that time 
the choice of those who checked the 
slips was influenced as follows: 


Per Cent. 
A. Recommendation of friend____ 5 
B. Author’s reputation__________ 3% 
C. Interest in subject___._______ 3 
D. Printed reviews and advertise- 
I sot ss crt Steen 5 
E. Influence of library, one-half of 
1 per cent. 
“Then there was a jump of 74 per 
cent; and the reason that had deter- 


mined the choice of nearly three-fourths 
of the books drawn was one that had 
not previously occurred to me. 

“This dominant reason was written 
in the blank ‘E,’ under ‘Any other rea- 
son,’ and was to this effect: 

‘TI took this book because it was near- 
est my hand. 

‘Because it was easiest to get. 

‘Because I saw it lying on the desk.’ 

“TI was astounded and mortified, but 
aroused to experimental action. 

“T removed from easy access the new- 
est books, and the popular fiction. 

“TI had a large table set in front of the 
delivery desk, and divided it into 10 
sections corresponding to the 10 grand 
divisions of Dewey’s Classification, and 
gave instructions to have the first 20 
volumes under each subject, ‘Philos- 
ophy,’ ‘Religion,’ ‘Sociology,’ etc., set in 


~ order on this table for three days; then 


to be removed, and succeeded on the 
table by the next 20 under each sub- 
ject, and so on, until the entire library 
should be rotated before the eyes of 
the public, thus giving every book its 
chance of being chosen and read. 

“At the end of the first year I dis- 
covered that more than 30,000 books 
had been drawn from that table; and I 
am very sure that I know of no other 
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plan by which the reading of more than 
5 per cent of that number could have 
been induced. 

“We have slightly modified this 
the table display books, determined, not 
by the exact order of rotation, but by 
that order modified by our judgment of 
fitness, adaptation to current events, 
local celebrations, lectures, discussions, 
etc., and also by varying in particular 
cases the number of days during which 
a particular book shall be thus promi- 
nently set in the glare of publicity. 

“This plan has two merits: (1) It 
works, (2) no one can resent it as an 
intrusion upon his individual judgment 
of what he ought to read. 

“So that the one suggestion I have to 
offer is that libraries try out for them- 
selves this way of indirectly, but power- 
fully, shaping the reading habits of 
their patrons, and that they give to 
such particular books as are regarded 
as most immediately important a promi- 
nent place, for a reasonable time, on a 
table, or in a case in front of the charg- 
ing desks, where every person drawing 
books will, so to speak, ‘fall over 
them.’ ” 


Paid Library Advertising 


A sample of the kind of ‘‘ads,’’ which 
the Janesville Public Library is using, is 





Vocational Books 
for the 


Returning Soldiers 
at the 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Hours: 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
Open Daily Except Sunday. 
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reproduced. Miss Egan writes, “Last 
year we ran in the newspaper a large 
ad, about twice the size, but it did not 
seem to attract any more attention than 
these do and was more expensive. There 
is to be a special automobile edition of 
the paper and we are to have an ad of 
our automobile books.” 


Publicity vs. Piking 


The worm i’ the bud of advertising is 
failure to deliver the goods advertised. 
A newspaper article on ‘‘what the li- 
brary can do for you” proves a boom- 
erang if the reader is stirred to visit 
that fount of all wisdom and informa- 
tion the next day to learn what to use 
for spraying his apples and is handed a 
nineteenth century book on fruit grow- 
ing. Perhaps the fault is in the book 
collection, perhaps in the catalogue 
which has failed to point the way to cer- 
tain recent government publications on 
apples, perhaps in the spirit of the li- 
brarian who serves by standing and wait- 
ing. 

A form of publicity which presents 
evidence of things achieved not merely 
of those hoped for and not seen, is re- 
freshing to the public, jaded by much 
advertising of many things. This is one 
of the values of a store window display, 
it places examples of the book stock it- 
self before the possible patrons and in- 
spires faith in unseen stores. Make the 
suggestion vivid by opening one or two 
books at pages that the man on the 
street cannot resist reading and which 
will whet his appetite for more, and 
then make sure that you are not a Li- 
brary Piker. In case our readers are 
not familiar with that classic of the man 
on the street, George Ade’s Forty Mod- 
ern Fables, we venture to quote: ‘This 
man was what Edward Clarence Sted- 
man would calla Piker. A Piker is one 
who gets into the Game on Small Capi- 
tal and Lets On to be holding back a 
huge Reserve...A Piker always has 
his entire Stock of Goods in the Show 
Window.” J. W. 
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Cataloguing Technical Books 


For Wisconsin librarians desiring as- 
sistance with the cataloguing of the 
International Library of Technology, a 
list of the analytics for each volume has 
been secured by the Library School and 
can be borrowed upon application. A 
number of volumes of this set appeared 
in the Technical List prepared by Mr. 
Hendry for the February Bulletin. 

EH: ®. 
Children’s Table Books 


A clever method of restoring the or- 
iginal attractiveness of the covers, after 
children’s table books have been re- 
bound, was noted on a visit to the St. 
Paul Public Library. Colored pictures 
cut from worn out copies and other 
sources are saved and pasted on the 
buckram covers, after the books are re- 
turned from the bindery. The covers 
are then shellaced, with pleasing results 
for the slight amount of time required. 

i. E 
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Magazines Wanted 


Medford Public Library wishes to 
secure the Outlook from June 1916 to 
December 1918 inclusive and the Liter- 
ary Digest for 1916. Any one having 
duplicates to dispose of is requested to 
write the librarian, Mrs. S. M. Schultz. 

Mt. Horeb Public Library wishes to 
secure the Outlook for 1911, 1912 and 
1914, especially the last. If any library 
or individual has copies to send, please 
notify the librarian, Miss Anna Helland. 


Blue Books Wanted 


The Wisconsin Blue Books of 1869, 
1870-78 inclusive are wanted by the 
Janesville Public Library to complete its 
set. Miss Mary A. Egan, librarian asks 
whether some smaller library, needing 
shelf room, will send her any of these 
volumes. ‘ 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


The editor is glad at all times to have her attention called to omissions, which 


are always unintentional. 
you will only notify us. 
brary boards in Wisconsin. 


Items will be joyfully included in our next issue, if 
This Bulletin has a large circulation to members of li- 
If the librarian is perhaps too busy doing new and 


successful kinds of work, cannot the trustees write us about these things? 


More Factory Stations 


Marshfield. A station was opened 
the past winter in the Roddis Veneer 
factory at the request of the matron in 
charge of the woman’s rest room. A 
collection of about fifty volumes was 
sent from the library and on the first 
day thirteen books were drawn. 

South Milwaukee. The request in 
the February Bulletin for accounts of 
factory station work has brought the 
following: ‘‘We have started a small 
branch at the Stowell plant where a 
number of girls are employed. The fac- 
tory nurse has fitted up a rest room for 
the girls, and coffee is served at noon. 


On special days a short program is en- 
joyed by the girls and other work for 
their welfare is undertaken. We are 
only too glad to loan them the twenty 
or thirty books which they take at a 
time (they can’t use more for lack of 
space), and the nurse reports that the 
girls, many of whom have read very lit- 
tle up to now, are intensely interested 
in the books. I am hoping to start 
something similar in some of the other 
factories.’ ——-Gladys M. Hook. 
Ladysmith. Plans are under way to 


open a station for the employees of a 
saw mill on the east side of the Flam- 
beau river. 
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Appropriations 


Increases in appropriations continue 
to be reported to library visitors. The 
following figures represent additions re- 
ceived this year: Park Falls, $100; 
Randolph, $100; Reedsburg, $300; Stur- 
geon Bay, $300; Waupaca, $200; 
Whitewater, $300. 


War Records and Exhibits 


Many librarians are still busy collect- 
ing material for local war history com- 
missions. War records will be perma- 
nently filed in the libraries at Fox Lake, 
Ladysmith, Marinette, Port Washington, 
Superior, Whitewater, and doubtless 
others of which we are not informed. 
* Special filing cases are provided in most 
instances for the material collected. 
In Ladysmith, the only complete files of 
the local papers obtainable were those 
possessed by the library. Accordingly 
these have been bound by the county 
commission and form a part of the rec- 
ords to be preserved. 

The Sturgeon Bay library has on dis- 
play the silk flag given to “our boys’”’ 
by the Knights of Pythias. It has been 
placed in a large case, with a group 
photograph of the company and is hung 
on the walls of the reading room, 

A collection of French war posters, 
donated by George F. Kull, former sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Loyalty Legion, 
was exhibited at the Appleton library 
in March. Mr. Kull has also given the 
library a complete collection of the war 
pamphlets and circulars issued by the 
government. 

The librarian of the Black River Falls 
library is hoping to have a collection of 
war relics. This idea was suggested 
when one boy sent her an Iron Cross as 
a start for it. 

Post cards of Rheims and other his- 
toric French places have been shown at 
the Berlin library. They were loaned 
by Margaret Bertram, to whom they 
were sent by her brother. 

An exhibit was held at the Shawano 
library February 11 of souvenirs col- 
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lected by members of the Shawano Com- 
pany. Post card views of the ruins of 
France, loaned by the Library Commis- 
sion were also displayed. As nearly as 
the librarian could count, 357 persons 
came to the library between five and 
nine on that day. 


General News Notes 


Abbotsford. A colonial party on 
Washington’s birthday, given by the 
Woman’s Club, netted $107. The club 


adopted a French orphan and gave the 
rest to the library. 

Black River Falls. The library has 
not ceased to search for causes that it 
can serve. Twice through library notes 
in the paper sixty or more cans of fruit 
have been collected, barrelled and dis- 
patched to army hospitals for convales- 
cent soldiers. The library has con- 
ducted a campaign to raise funds for 
adopting French war orphans and three 
are now being supported as a result. A 
barrel of clothing has also been filled 
for refugees. 

Eau Claire. The number of men 
using the library is increasing and many 
books of a technical and vocational na- 
ture are being added to supply the grow- 
ing demand. The circulation for Feb- 
ruary showed an increase of 1365 over 
that of a year ago. 

One room at a time the pupils of the 
public schools are being taught at the 
library to use the catalogues and ar- 
rangements of books in the children’s 
room. The introduction of reading 
circle work has given an impetus to the 
use of the non-fiction juvenile books. 

Elroy. The library is becoming an- 
nually more of a social center, both in 
the use of its building and in the out- 
reach of its work. The common council 
is meeting reguiarly in one of the 
ground floor rooms, and liberal use of 
the room is made at other times by vari- 
ous committees, by the boys who are 
studying for debates, and by the Red 
Cross, which during the intensive 
months of the war, centered all of its 
work there. The other basement room 
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is in constant use by the railroad men, 
making it probably the most successful 
men’s room in the state. The library 
proper is fully appreciated by a ma- 
jority of the citizens, men and women, 
old and young. 

Hartford. A large display rack for 
recent purchases and traveling library 
books adds greatly to the appearance of 
the library. The manual training de- 
partment of the school is working on a 
magazine rack, which will be in place 
very soon. 

La Crosse. The evening vocational 
school classes in English and American- 
ization were invited to the library in 
February and given instruction in its 
use. Library cards were given to each 
student and books issued to those who 
desired them. 

Manitowoc. Martha Pond, librarian, 
has returned after a three months’ leave 
of absence necessitated by a severe at- 
tack of influenza. Nettie Watts has 
been acting-librarian during the interim. 

Marshfield. The library had a win- 
dow display of books on vocations. The 
books have since been in constant de- 
mand. Special displays in the library 
during March included one of books for 
Lenten reading and one of Indian curios, 
when a special story hour was held. 

Medford. The Woman’s Alliance has 
given the library $50, a part of the pro- 
ceeds of an operetta. The library has 
had on exhibit an interesting collection 
of South African curios, which were 
brought to America by the Ungrodt 
family. 

Menomonie. A gift of $5,000 from 
the estate of the late W. C. McLean 
has recently been made public. The li- 
brary will have the use of the inter- 
est for its book fund. 

Neenah. The library has a bird chart 
on which is placed the names of the first 
three children reporting the arrival of 
any of the spring birds. 

Oconto Falls. Mrs. Edward Tern was 
recently appointed librarian. 

Palmyra. The library board has just 
cleared $80 from a white elephant 
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sale for the running expenses of the li- 
brary. Service during the early part 
of the winter was interrupted by the 
“flu”? but the library is now open regu- 
larly Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noon and evening, in charge of Miss Ora 
Marsh, and is well patronized. 

Reedsburg. The library has received 
a bequest of $500 from the late John D. 
Devor. 

Rib Lake. Mass meetings have been 
held this spring to consider the erec- 
tion of a community building, which 
will include quarters for the library. 
Mary E. Hazen is now librarian; Mrs. 
Catherine Kennedy, who had been in 
charge for several years, resigned last 
summer. 

Sheboygan. The evening classes for 
foreigners, which are held in public and 
parochial schools, are visiting the li- 
brary in turn. As the children’s room is 
not open evenings, they assemble there, 
where illustrated books, magazines, 
easy reading books in English, and 
other things of interest are spread on the 
tables. After a brief talk concerning 
the library and its free use, the visitors 
are taken about the library and any of 
their questions answered. They are 
given application blanks, and urged to 
use its resources. One evening between 
80.and 100 men and women came, some 
just learning English, others advanced. 

The librarian writes: “The women 
went wild over the crochet books and 
drew so many I shall have to send out 
and buy more before the next class 
comes. The men browsed quietly in the 
stacks and quite a number took out cards 
and drew books on history, drawing, 
etc.” One of the women workers in a 
factory on the edge of the city seemed 
especially impressed with the visit, as 
she had seldom been so far as the busi- 
ness section of the city and had not 
known of the library. She said she did 
not know that there were so many books 
in the world, and was proud to know 
there were so many in the city where she 
lived! She has urged all of her friends 
and neighbors to visit the library too. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Anna G. Birge 


Correction. 
Haggard, H. R. Moon of Israel. 


The first entry on page 80 of the March Bulletin should read 
3802p. Longmans 


$1.50 net. The note 


describes this book and not the one listed through a printer’s error. 


Reference 


Granger, Edith, ed. 
and recitations. 


An index to poetry 
Revised and en- 
larged ed. 1918. 1059p. McClurg 

$10 net. 808.8 
“Including over fifty thousand titles from 
four hundred and fifty books’—Swubdtitle. The 
arrangement is the same as the old edition— 
title, author and first line indexes, with an 
appendix containing special days, charades, 
dialogues, etc., and temperance selections. 
The _ selections on noted personages are 
omitted in the new edition. There are 112 
books indexed in the old edition which are 
not in the new, and 161 in the new not in- 
dexed in the old. Libraries having a consid- 
erable collection of the older books will still 
find the old edition valuable. It is advisable 
for libraries to check books owned, by add- 
ing the call numbers opposite titles in the 
key. One library, to save wear on the key 
pages, has typed a list of the books owned, 
mounted it and shelved it with the Granger. 


McCourtie, W. B. Where and how to 


sell manuscripts. 1919. 457p. 
Home correspondence school $2.50 
net. 029 


A useful and informing aid for the would- 
be writer, which lists the literary markets of 
the United States, Canada and Great Britain. 
The author has classified the magazines and 
newspapers according to the kind of market 
they represent, gives the editor, price, kind 
of articles accepted, length of manuscript 
desired and any other information which he 
deems useful. He also lists book publishers 
both in the United States and England and 
Ireland, gives laws of copyright and author’s 
rights. Has a full index. A short introduc- 
tion gives some sound advice to the young 
author. For information on editors see also 
Schnittkind (p. 113). 


Spiritualism 
Cameron, Margaret. The seven pur- 
poses. 1918. 314p. Harper $2 
net. 134 


For note see Booklist 15:148 Feb. ’19. Only 
for large libraries which are having a call 


for books on spiritualism. It is well written 
and interesting even though unbelievable. 


Religion 


One of the reconstruction problems 
suggested in the January Bulletin, (page 
4) was the religious one. There have 
appeared many books in the last few 
years, which have discussed the rela- 
tion of religion to the war, the probabfe 
place of religion in the new world emerg- 
ing from the old, as well the very ob- 
vious discussion of immortality which a 
war always calls forth. A_ selection 
from the following books may appeal 
to your more thoughful readers as sug- 
gestive material by which they may help 
to reconstruct their own ideas and those 
of their community. 
Calkins, Raymond. The Christian idea 

in the modern world. 1918. 124p. 
Pilgrim press $1 net. 230 

Contents: The issue; My brother’s keeper; 
The meaning of sacrifice; The good fight of 
faith; The meaning of non-resistance; Chris- 
tian discipleship ; The servant state; A Chris- 
tian nation; The Christian idea and the 
great war. Nine essays which seek “to vin- 
dicate the reasonableness and practicability 
of the Christian Idea, to show that it is the 
only one which does jusice to all the ele- 
ments of human nature, and is the only 
one which can be trusted to deal adequately 
with the problems of our modern world’— 
Preface. 


Faunce, W. H. P. Religion and war. 


1918. 188p. Abingdon press $1 
net. 204 
For note see Booklist 15:45 Nov. 18. “The 


book is a vigorous statement of the attitude 
of Christianity towards force, and it points 
out the opportunity offered the church to 
work the constructive world-programme of 
Christianity’—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Forsyth, P. T. This life and the next. 
1918. 122p. Macmillan $1 net. 
237 
For note see Booklist 14:313 July 18. 


Sneath, E. H., ed. Religion and the 
war, by members of the faculty of 
the School of Religion, Yale Uni- 
versity. 1918. 178p. Yale $1 
net. 204 

Ten essays, four of which will have a de- 
cided appeal for the thoughtful layman. 

Moral and spiritual forces in the war, by 

Cc. R. Brown, and The ministry and the war, 

by H. H. Tweedy are an answer to Peter sat 

by the fire, in the February 1918 Atlantic, 
and a statement of the spiritual gains that 
have come from the war. The war and the 
church unity by Williston Walker carries 
this a step farther into the church itself. 

The war and social work by W. B. Bailey is 

a very interesting discussion of the changes 

wrought in this field. The other six essays 

are more theological in tone and will appeal 
to few besides clergymen. They are quite 

undenominational and take for granted a 

broad theology and the latest Biblical crit- 

icism. The book should prove very useful in 
reference work. 


Industry and the Reconstruction 


American academy of political and social 
science. Industries in readjust- 
ment. (Annals, March 1919.) 
379p. Paper $1 net. 331 

A reconstruction number worth while in 
libraries not subscribing to the Annals. 

Contains seven articles on Industries in re- 

adjustment, five on Capital and labor in re- 

adjustment, eleven on Economic utilization 
of industrial equipment, six on Standardiza- 
tion of industrial equipment, and seven on 

The industrial and financial outlook. 


Government 


Kallen, H. M. League of nations today 
and tomorrow. 1918. 181p. Mar- 
shall Jones co. $1.50 net. 341 

May be regarded as the program of the 
organization known as the American League 
of Free Nations Association. It is “an at- 

tempt to discover as conscientiously and im- 

partially as we know how, what in the light 

of the history and character of international 
quarrels, of past agreements and present 
purposes, of old institutions improved and 
new ones created, the objects and constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations might be.”’ The 
protocol advanced is more radical than that 
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of the League to Enforce Peace, or that of 
the constitution promulgated by the Paris 
Conference, Its most original features are 
the bases for the voting power and the great 
stress placed upon economic and social re- 
lations. The book deserves careful consider- 
ation by those interested in the new world 
policy. 


Lowell, A. L. Greater European gov- 
ernments, 1918. 329p. Harvard 
univ. press $1.50 net. 342 

An abridgment of the author’s well known 
Government of England and Governments 
and parties in continental Europe, with addi- 
tions and corrections covering changes up to 
the war, and in a few cases conditions 
brought about by the war. Prepared for the 
war aims course of the S. A. T. C. but equally 
good for the general reader, as it is a brief 
and clear presentation of a difficult subject. 

Includes England, France, Italy, Germany, 

and Austria-Hungary. Has no index. 


Ogg, F. A. and Beard, C. A. National 
governments and the world war. 
1919. 603p. Macmillan $2.50 net. 

342 


“Deals mainly with comparative govern- 
ment, and undertakes to show what the her- 
itage and genius of the principal peoples 
lately engaged in the World War have meant 
in the shaping of contemporary political in- 
stitutions and ideas’—Preface. Covers the 
United States Government which Lowell 
(above) does not touch on, as well as the 
governments of England, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. Is 
much larger than Lowell and has a last part 
which discusses ‘“‘The war and political re- 
construction.” Bibliographies at chapter-ends 
and a good index. 


Americanization 


The two books noted below can be 
used to good advantage by any library 
in the work of helping Americanize new 
citizens, or with the children. 


Dole, C. F. The new American citizen. 
1918. 376p. illus. Heath $1 net. 

. 353 

For note see Booklist 15:123 Ja. 19. Is 
more advanced than Hill and Davis’ Civics 
for new Americans (Houghton 1915). It is 
not divided into lessons and has no ques- 
tions. Contains much more on the subjects 
of employers and the employed, rights and 
duties of neighbors, how to help the poor, 
good habits, temperance, international law, 
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rights of nations, war and peace. Has an 
index and short (14 p.) bibliography which 
the earlier book does not have. 


Turkington, G. A. My country. 1918. 
394p. illus. Ginn $.96 net. 353 
For note see Booklist 15:191 Feb. 19. For 


children and new citizens, Emphasizes the 
right living, patriotic side of civics, and is 
less concerned with the machinery of the 
Government than the Dole (above). Inspira- 
tional and well worth reading. 


Birds 


Chapman, F. M. Our winter birds. 


1918. 180p. illus. Appleton $1 
net. 598.2 
Discusses the winter landbirds of North- 
eastern United States. Has many illustra- 
tions and two identification tables. Divided 
into three groups, home birds; field birds and 
forest birds. All but a few of the species 
are described in the author's Bird-life, but 
this book is a more convenient size to handle 
for anyone wishing to study merely winter 
birds, and the descriptions are less formal. 


Home Economics 


Balderston, A.M. Housewifery; a man- 
ual and text-book of practical 
housekeeping. (Lippincott’s Home 
Manuals) 1919. 3538p. illus. Lip- 
pincott $2 net. 640 

Discusses plumbing, heating and lighting, 
labor saving appliances, supplies, furnishings, 
storage, care of rooms, cleaning and renova- 
tion, disinfectants and fumigants, household 
pests, and has a last chapter on suggestions 
for teachers. Is well illustrated, with ques- 
tions and bibliographies at chapter ends, 
and has an index. Does not have cooking 
recipes, directions for preserving, or for the 
care of babies, as does Kittredge’s The home 
and its management (Bulletin 13:217 July 

17). Covers more subjects than Frederick’s 

The new housekeeping (Doubleday 1913). 


Landscape Gardening 


Cridland, R. B. Practical landscape 
gardening. 1918. 2nd ed. 275p. 
illus. A. T. Da la Mare co. $1.60 
net. 710 

“The importance of careful planning, lo- 
cating the house, arrangement of walks and 
drives, construction of walks and drives, 

Lawns and terraces, How to plant a property, 
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Laying out a flower garden, Architectural 
features of the garden, Rosegardens and 
hardy borders, Wild gardens and rock gar- 
dens, Planting plans and planting lists’’— 
Subtitle. Outcome of a series of articles in 
The Florists’ Exchange. Practical with sim- 


ple illustrations, and very usable for the 
amateur. 
Literature 
Brougham, E. M. Corn from olde 
fieldes. 1918. 298p. Lane $1.50 
net. 821.08 


“An anthology of English poems from the 
14th to the 17th century with biographical 
notes’—Subtitle. An attractive, interesting 
and well selected collection, containing many 
poems not readily available. Arranged under 
the headings, religion, love, death, and mis- 
cellany. Indexes for first lines and authors. 


The modern novel. 
Knopf $2 net. 


Wilson. 
336p. 


Follett, 
1918. 
823 

For note see Booklist 15:170 Feb. ’19. 


John. Another — sheaf. 
336p. Scribner $1.50 net. 
824 


Twelve essays, written during the war, On 
a variety of subjects, but with a unity of in- 
terest as they discuss, from an English view- 
point, the reconstruction problems which will 
have to be met at the close of the war. In 
the last one, “Grotesques,” he projects us 
into the year 1947, and prophecies what is 
to happen to English civilization by that 
time. For large libraries. 


Galesworthy, 
1919. 


Kilmer, Joyce. Poems, essays and letters. 
2 vols. 1918. 290p. illus. Doran 
$5 net. 811 
A collection which larger libraries will 
want. Volume one collects his poems, and 
contains an unusually well drawn memoir 
by Robert Cortes Holliday which shows us 
the personality of the man and poet. Volume 
two contains six essays, a selection from his 
letters, many written from France, and four 
miscellaneous pieces. 


McCrae, John. In Flanders fields. 1919. 
141p. Putnam $1.50 net. 821 


A collection of thirty poems together with 
an “essay in character’ by the author’s 
friend, Sir Andrew Macphail, in which” he 
quotes a number of Dr. McCrae’s letters. In- 
teresting as it characterizes the author of 
what is perhaps one of the most famous 
poems produced by the war. 
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Mackaye, Percy. 
who made us. 


Washington the man 
1919. 3138p. illus. 
Knopf $1.75 net. 822 
Might be called a biographical play, for it 
shows us Washington at various periods of 
his life, the setting, personnel and spirit of 
each being vividly suggested. This edition 
is constructed for community theatre use, but 
would demand talented interpreters. To the 
reader it is the spirit of Washington that 
moves across the pages—all that is vital and 
which made the man speak out to us. As 
for action, it is more a pageant than a 
play—it does not have a play’s construction. 


Ward, T. H. ed. The English poets: 
Browning to Rupert Brooke. vol. 
5. 1918. 653p. Macmillan $1.10 
net. 821.08 


The material on Browning, Matthew Ar- 
nold and Tennyson, which was first pub- 
lished as an appendix to the fourth volume, 
later as a part of it, are republished at the 
beginning of this volume. The work of fifty 
poets is represented, coming down as far as 
Rupert Brooke. A_ selection of humorous 
verse is included and one on Canadian poetry. 
The biographies and criticisms follow the 
same general plan as the earlier volumes. 


History 


Van Vorst, Bessie, Mrs. A popular his- 
tory of France. 1918. 171p. illus. 
Stokes $1.25 net. 944 

Reviews in a simple and delightful way 
the leading facts in French history, and 
everywhere reflects the spirit of the time. 

Emphasis is laid upon many of those pic- 

turesque events which could have occurred 

only in France, such as the influence of Gene- 
vieve at the first battle of the Marne, the re- 
ligious intensity which gave rise to the cru- 
sades, and the marvelous life and work of 

Joan of Arc. Although greatly condensed, 

the book contains quite as much as the aver- 

age layman will remember, while its brevity 
invites perusal, A table of the rulers of 

France is given at the end of the book. 


The War 


Dawson, Coningsby. Living bayonets: 
a record of the last push. 1919. 
221p. Lane $1.25 net. 940.913 

Lieutenant Dawson’s family have here 
given to the many friends he made through 

Carry on, a selection from his letters after 

the United States entered the war. They 


show the same fine high spirit and reflect the 
genuinely religious nature for which his two 
One feels a 


earlier war books are notable. 
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gratitude for his “healthy hatred of the Hun” 
based upon his own observations through 
four years. 


Duhamel, Georges. Civilization. 1919. 


288p. Century $1.50 net. 
940.913 
Sixteen short sketches, translated from the 
French, of little incidents and various types 
of French wounded, which strip war of its 
pomp and glory and lay bare the souls of 
men, that we may know those who gave their 
lives that France might live. Their keynote 
is the irony of a civilization which mutilates 
its youth and then employs the latest scien- 
tific discoveries in an endeavor to save and 
restore it. The author who wrote The new 
book of martyrs (Doran 1918) is a famous 
French surgeon, who has served throughout 
the war. The book won the 1918 Goncourt 
prize in France. Only for a few discriminat- 
ing readers, and probably for the larger li- 
braries, though that will depend on the com- 
munity. 


Gibbons, H. D. Little gray home in 
France. 1919. 258p. Century 
$1.50 net. 940.913 

Little sketches by an American woman 

whose home in France was on the road to 
Base One of the American troops. Here she 
entertained many officers and privates, giv- 
ing them a little touch of home. She has set 
down her characterization of the American 
boy in France, what he thought of.the war 
and of France, and what France thought of 
him. Interesting and different from the 
usual personal narrative. 


Parkman, M. R. Fighters for peace. 
1919. 311p. illus. Century $1.50 
net. 920 or 940.913 


Short biographies of King Albert, Joffre, 
Guynemer, Foch, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, 
Generals Maude and Allenby the two “Brit- 
ish crusaders”, King Victor Emmanuel, 
Pershing, Admiral Beatty, and President 
Wilson. They are well and simply told, 
giving chief biographical facts of their lives 
and the particular deeds for which they will 
be remembered in the war. Recommended 
for older children or adults. 


Biography 


Hale, Susan. Letters of Susan Hale, ed. 


by C. P. Atkinson. 1918. 472p. 
illus. Marshall Jones co. $3.50 
net. 921 


The vivacious letters of a very charming 
Boston woman, the sister of Edward Ever- 
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ett Hale. They are the record of a full life 
spent in extensive travel, in teaching, in 
lecturing, in studying art abroad, in enter- 
taining her family and friends at the sea- 
shore. She always has something to say 
and she has the power of quick, witty ex- 
pression and the capacity of picking out such 
salient features of her experiences as are of 
interest not only to the one addressed, but 
to the casual reader. Illustrated with 
funny little pen and ink sketches. Recom- 
mended especially for women borrowers. 


Wilcox, E.W. The worldsandI. 1918. 
420p. illus. Doran $3.50 net. 


i) 


21 

An autobiography which will be interest- 
ing to Wisconsin readers, as it tells what 
may be accomplished by a country girl of 
humble origin who has the ambition to make 
something of herself. The latter part dis- 
cusses her belief in theosophy, communica- 
tion with the spirit world, etc. Recom- 
mended for larger libraries where there is a 
demand. 


Fiction 


Bennett, Arnold. The roll-call. 1918. 
417p. Doran $1.50 net. 

In the author’s “Clayhanger” series, but 
making an independent story is this life of 
Hilda Lessway’s son George who goes to 
London and studies to be an architect. “If 
there is any idea or moral in ‘The roll-call’ 
it is the simple one that from peril of surfeit 
and smooth ways the shock of war has res- 
cued many a one for the better, whatever 
may have happened to him thereafter”— 
Bookman 49:51 March ’19. 


Bindloss, Harold, The buccaneer farmer. 
farmer. 1918. 337p. Stokes $1.50 
net. 

Story of a young Englishman who sets 
out to seek his fortunes in Central America, 
when his suit for the squire’s daughter is 
scorned. He returns to rescue her brother 
from financial disgrace and settles down in 
the village he left, his position recognized 
by all the countryside. 


Grey, Zane. Desert of wheat. 1919. 
377p. illus. Harper $1.50 net. 

The first part is a good story of the wheat 
fields of Oregon, the I. W. W. troubles, 
backed by German gold and the rise of the 
Vigilantes. The last third shifts to the 
camps and thence to France, showing only 
the sordidness and horror of war and its ef- 
fect upon a high-strung man. It closes with 
the hero living over and over again his bay- 
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onetting of nine Germans in rapid succession 
—a memory that is to haunt him always. 


Harris, Corra and Leech, Faith, From 
sunup to sundown. 1919. 363p. 
Doubleday $1.50 net. 

A series of letters exchanged by a iother 
who runs a farm in Georgia, and her daugh- 
ter who is the bride of a young and scien- 
tific farmer. They are slightly didactic in 
tone, and would perhaps be better to recom- 
mend to young women just starting at home 
making, than to some one wanting a good 
story. 


Kaye-Smith, Shia. The challenge to 
Sirius. 1918. 442p. Dutton $1.90 


net. 

Francis Rainger, the son of a literary 
man, brought up in an English farmer's 
family tries literature and fails, tries farm- 
ing and is dissatisfied and seeking adven- 
ture fights through the Civil War in Amer- 
ica. Besides his adventures and his strug- 
gles to find himself, the book tells something 
of his love for three women, and his final 
return to his first love. Too long to be in- 
teresting save to the few who like descrip- 
tion and slow moving stories without much 


plot. 


Lane, R. W. Diverging roads. 1919. 
360p. Century $1.50 net. 

The experiences of a girl in California 
who earns her living at telegraphy and later, 
after an unfortunate marriage, in _ selling 
farm lands. Told vividly and _ evidently 
based on actual adventures in the author's 
own career. 


Lardner, R. W. The real dope. 1919. 
186p. illus. Bobbs $1.25 net. 

“Jack the Kaiser-killer” the ex-baseball- 
player, has some adventures in France with 
the American Army, which he tells in letters 
to his “Friend Al.” He finally receives a 
wound, conveniently located in his left arm, 
and is sent home to Florrie and little Al. 
Best taken in small doses. Appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Merrick, Leonard. While Paris laughed. 
1918. 298p. Dutton $1.75 net. 
Tales of the “pranks and passions” of the 
great Tricotrin and his friend Nicolas Pitou 
who lived a bohemian life in the garrets of 
Paris, before the war. Its gay humor, deft 
satire, and able characterization will appeal 
to those readers who have a sympathetic 
understanding of the French spirit. 
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Parker, Gilbert. Wild youth and an- 
other. 1919. 290p. illus. Lippin- 
cott $1.50 net. 

Two engrossing stories of life on the fron- 
tiers of civilization in the northwest. The 
first, Wild Youth, tells of the love of a bru- 
tal old man’s young wife for a beguiling but 
chivalrous cowpuncher, and how the fates 
treated them. The second, Jordan is a hard 
road, describes the great and self-sacrificing 
love of a notorious train robber for his 
daughter. 


Reynolds, Katharine. Green _ valley. 
1919. 287p. Little $1.50 net. 
The chronicles of a small mid-western 
country village in which all the villagers 
play an important part. If there is a hero, 
it is the young minister who is almost too 
good to be true—such changes and reforms 
does he bring about. There is a nice grand- 
mother, who is everybody’s friend, and there 
are two pretty love stories and a fight for 
prohibition in the slight plot. For those who 
like pretty stories with no problems and a 

good ending. 


Schnittkind, H. T., ed. Best college 
short stories. 1919. 458p. Strat- 
ford $1.50 net. 

Part I contains a collection of the twenty- 
two best short stories appearing in college 
publications and representing the work of 
our future authors. Nineteen colleges are 
represented. Part II lists sixty-four “other 
stories of distinction” the work of students 
in thirty-five colleges. Part III has a sym- 
posium by fifty-eight editors of various mag- 
azines which answers a questionnaire sent 
out by Mr. Schnittkind, in which he asked 
the attitude of editors towards manuscripts 
of unknown authors, and why they reject 
manuscripts. Twenty-eight short’ _ story 
writers tell how they attained literary suc- 
cess in Part IV. Should be of use to any 
struggling young authors. See also Mc- 
Courtie (p. 108). 


Swinnerton, Frank. Shops and houses. 
1918. 320p. Doran $1.50 net. 

An English story which shows the snob- 
bishness of position and privilege in a vil- 
lage and the contrast between the great 
family and a poor relative who buys out a 
local grocer, quite unaware of the proximity 
of rich relations. The story hangs on the 
love affair between the son of the great fam- 
ily and his poor cousin, which horrifies the 
many and active observers. Not simple and 
direct enough to interest the general reader, 
and very English in tone. Recommended 
for larger libraries. 
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Thayer, Lee. The mystery of the 13th 
floor, 1919. 396p. Century $1.50 
net. 

An average mystery story in which a rich 
New York lawyer is found by his secretary 
stabbed to death in his office on the 13th 
floor of an office building. Several people 
are suspected and the uncertainty is well 
sustained until the end of the story. 


Wallace, Edgar. Tam o’ the Scoots. 
1919. 246p. illus. Small $1.35 
net. 

Tam is an engaging young Scotchman and 
a scout in the Royal Flying Corps. He is, 
of course, a marked man as far as the Ger- 
man airmen are concerned and his exciting 
encounters and narrow escapes make rather 
thrilling reading, especially for the small 
boy, though the Scotch dialect which he 
uses to recount his adventures may deter 
some readers. He has a pretty love affair 
with an American girl who drives an ambul- 
ance, and is attached to a nearby hospital. 


Welles, Harriet. Anchors aweigh. 1919. 
275p. illus. Scribner $1.50 net. 
Secretary Daniels’ introductory remarks 
to this collection of navy stories are suffi- 
cient to arouse the reader’s interest in them, 
and after reading one, the chances are that 
the others will not remain unread. The 
twelve stories all give intimate glimpses of 
navy life,—life which is little known, ex- 
cepting through some such sympathetic in- 
terpretation as that of Mrs. Welles. Ap- 
peared originally in Scribner’s Magazine. 


Children’s Books 


Burgess, T. W. Adventures of Bobby 
Coon. 1918. 117p. illus. Little 
50c net. 


——. Adventures of Jimmy Skunk. 
1918. 118p. illus. Little 50c net. 
Numbers 17 and 18 in the “Bed-time story 
book series.’ Each tells the adventures of a 
single animal in a way to delight the little 
children. 


—— Happy Jack. 1918. 204p. illus. 
Little $1.25 net. 
For note see Booklist 15:189 Feb. 19. 


Collins, F. S. Naval heroes of today. 
1918. 285 p. illus. Century $1.50 
net. 940.913 

For note see Booklist 15:148 Jan. ’19. 
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Fraser, C. C. The boy hikers. 1918. 
304p. illus. Crowell $1.25 net. 

An improbable but entertaining story of a 
club of boys who hike from their home in 
eastern Pennsylvania to New York. On the 
way they help farmers get in crops and play 
baseball in various towns, giving the pro- 
ceeds to the Red Cross. Adventures with a 
German spy add much excitement. A good, 


clean story of interest to the boys of today. 


Griffis, W. E. Dutch fairy tales. 1918. 
220p. illus. Crowell $1.25 net. 
398 
A collection of twenty-one modern or mod- 
ernized fairy tales, some of which have a 
moral significance. 


Hagedorn, Hermann. The boy’s life of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 1918. 375p. 
illus. Harper $1.25 net. 921 

For note see Booklist 15:189 Feb. ’19. 


On the overland stage. 
Crowell $1.25 


Sabin, E. L. 
1918. 2938p. illus. 
net. 

Good descriptions of the days of stage 
travel in the west (about 1861) in which two 
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boys and a girl have many adventures with 
Indians and bushwhackers. 


The Spanish fairy 
3821p. illus. Stokes 
398 


Segovia, Gertrudis. 
book. 1918. 
$1.50 net. 

Contents: The blue lake; the magic 
gifts; the enchanted forest; the tinkling 
laugh; the genie of the mountains; the cave 
of emeralds; the fairy and the prince; the 
merchant’s fortune. Eight well-told tales so 
long that they are subdivided into chapters. 

Good paper and colored illustrations. 


Walker, A. J. La Fayette, Christopher 
Columbus, the long knives in IIli- 
nois. 1919. 252p. Holt $1.35 
net. 822 

There are from twenty-six to thirty-one 
characters in these three plays, which makes 
them feasible for school production. The 
incidents are founded on historical sources. 

Directions for costumes and for the arrange- 

ment of the simple scenery are given. The 

plays are longer and have more characters 
than the author’s Little plays from Ameri- 

can history (Bulletin 10:264 Nov. '14). 


20,000 Books Before July First 


That is Wisconsin’s share of books needed for the boys overseas. 


Each library 


in Wisconsin should lead the community to do its part. 





